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Constitutional changes were projected even in a Parliament of "hard-faced men."
In a single week the Commons adopted a resolution moved by Wood, the
future Viscount Halifax, in favour of subordinate Legislatures within the United
Kingdom; and without a division read the second time a Bill to start India on the
road to self-government.
The imagination and pen of Burke would have been required to unfold the
significance of the scene on a sunny afternoon in 1919, when tall Edwin Montagu,
bending over the box and dropping and replacing his eye glass, expounded to a few
score members a Bill by which 315 million people were affected, while Indian
Princes, some in khaki, some in robe and turban, looked over the rail of the special
gallery.
r Herbert Fisher, President of the Board of Education, was persuasive in his
advocacy of reform. His serene temper reminded me of Morley's. He enriched a
House, not conspicuous for erudition, with his learning, his fineness of mind, and
Ms felicity in speech.
Southern Ireland was a baffling irritant to Government and Parliament in the
'twenties, when guerilla warfare was waged by insurgents against the British forces
and outrages and disturbances paralysed the institutions of die country. Lord
French, the Lord Lieutenant, against whose life an attempt was made, saw things going
from bad to worse. Something had to be done. Should it be by ruthless force or
by concession to Nationalist feeling?
With the olive branch in one hand and the sword ready in the other, the
Government put forward a new Home Rule Bill instead of the Act of 1914 which
had never been brought into operation. It provided for two legislatures, one for
Southern Ireland and the other for Ulster, with a joint harmonizing Council. Ulster
accepted the plan, but Sinn Fein rejected the Constitution for Southern Ireland.
Asquith urged that it should have Dominion status, but the Government would not
at first go so far.
The Executive was confronted in 1920 by still more crime. Constables, Army
officers and other agents of the Government were murdered. The Special Police,
nick-named from their uniform Black-and-Tans, carried out their dangerous duties
with the utmost rigour and made reprisals for outrages. Precautions against the
revolutionaries were necessary even in Great Britain.
The Galleries in the Houses of Parliament were closed for many months.
Strangers were excluded from the Lobby. Barriers were erected at Downing Street.
The duties of Chief Secretary for Ireland were extremely exacting. Ian
Macpherson (afterwards Lord Strathcarron) held the position for fifteen troubled
months. When his health gave way and he was transferred to the Pensions Minist
he was succeeded by a man of tougher fibre, Hamar Greenwood (Lord Greenwoc
who proved to be tne last Chief Secretary. The House of Commons was distress
by the terrible situation, and not least by the reprisals of the Black-and-Tans, against
whose proceedings the future Lord Halifax raised a voice from the Conservative
side.
I think that the House was on the whole relieved, although murmurs came from
Die-hards, when the Prime Minister entered into negotiation with the Sinn Fein
leaders. A truce in the warfare was arranged* De Valera, President of the Dail
JSreann. Cabinet, came over and conferred with Lloyd George, and they had
tea together. Meanwhile the King opened the first Parliament of Northern Ireland
and appealed to all Irishmen to forgive and forget.